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which the house contains. These, broadly speaking, are
triple: that of day-time existence, expressed in the living
quarters; that of night-time existence, taking place in the
sleeping quarters; that of service, which is concerned with
both, but primarily with day-time activity.

So we have three headings, which may be expressed on a
' tree of function,' with as many branches as are required to
cover every single aspect which is to be considered under
the three headings. In Fig. 95 is suggested an embryonic
' tree.* The formation of such a tree, drawn out and kept
constantly before the architect's eye, may prevent him, in
the initial stages of the development of his scheme, from
overlooking main considerations under the clamorous
pressure of minor ones.

Many of the factors, it is obvious, will vary with indi-
vidual requirements; yet, in recent years, there has been a
collective tendency to shift the point of view as regards
certain aspects of domestic planning, and thus the tree of
function of to-day would contain in its branches certain
provisions differing from those of yesterday. The archi-
tect's duty is obviously not to dictate these provisions; but
he is sometimes asked to suggest them in part, occasionally
even in toto. He has, perhaps, ideas of his own which,
while totally new to the client, appeal to the latter when
properly presented. The architect should be the leader in
planning thought, holding as he does general practical
theories of design which can be applied to individual plans.
Some architects have, in fact, attracted their clientele almost
entirely through their expressed ideas, Sullivan, Lloyd
Wright, Le Corbusier and Jeanneret providing cases in
point. Not all clients who employ such architects adopt all
their suggestions; but the mental attitude of these men